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ORLANDO and BELINDA. 


RLANDO and Belinda resided, early in the last century, 

in the city of Dublin. They dwelt in the great house 

in Smithfeld, which stood at a distance from the street, with 
a wail before it, and an avenue of high trees up to the door. 

Orlando was a tall, thin, strong man, well-made, and of a very 
genteel person. His face was pale, and marked with the small- 
pox; his features were good, and yet there was something 
fierce in his look, even when he was not displeased. He had been 
bumoured in every thing from his cradle, on account of his 
fine estate: from his itfaney to his manhood he had been con- 
tinually flattered and indulged in every wish, however extrava- 
gant. 

Belinda was beautiful and highly accomplished. Her viva- 
city was great, and her understanding extraordinary; but she 
had a satyrical wit, anda vanity that made ‘her delight in exhi- 
biting the weakness of other minds, and the clearness of her 
own conceptions. She was too good, however, to have the 
least malice in such conduct. It was human frailty, blended 
with a desire to make her neighbours wiser. 

Notwithstanding these latent seeds of dissention, the youth- 
ful pair lived, for a time, in harmony and fondness. One me- 
lancholy evening, Maria (sister of Belinda) called on them 
with an expensive fan she had purchased, and was tedious in 
praising some Indian figures which were painted on it. Belinda, 
Who had a taste for painting, said the colours were fine, but the 
images ridiculous and despicable. To this Maria replied, with 
goine heat, and the husband peremptorily insisted on it that she 
Was right. ‘This opinion he maintained with such injudicious ob« 
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stinacy, that Belinda was offended, and reflected, with some 
severity on the despotic tempers of selt-sutticient husbands, 
Marriage, she said, could not license a husband to be unjust, 
nor entitle him to treat his wife asa slave. If this were to be 
the case in matrimony, women had better bear the reproach 
and solitude of antiquated virginity, and be treated as the re- 
fuse of the world in the character of old maids. This just, 
but too-lively speech, enraged Orlando to the last degree, and 
from a tury he sank in a few minutes into a sulle silence. 
This gloom he preserved during the half-hour for which our 
author, who was witness to the whole dispute, remained at 
their house ; revolving probably the sad tragedy he was about 
to act. 

Belinda soon perceived she had gone too far. She smiled, 
wept, asked pardon, but all in vain. ‘“ When this beauty,’ 
says our author, “ stood weeping by his chair and exclaimed, 
* Forgive me, my love, it was only in raillery | spoke! and let 
our pleasures and pains be hereafter honestly shared together, 
I remember the tears burst from my eyes, for I was yet buta 
boy, and 1 quitted the room. It was frightful to look on the en- 
raged husband: he shook, started, and wildly stared, in horrible 
meditation.” 

At ten o'clock Orlando, withdrew to bed, without uttering a 
word. Soon after he lay down, be pretended to be asleep ; and 
his wife, rejoicing to think him so, in hopes that nature’s sott 
nurse would calm the raging operations of his mind, resigned 
herself to slumbers painful though innocent. No sooner did 
the frantic Orlando perceive her situation, than he plunged a 
dagger in her breast! The wretched maniac repeated the strokes 
while she had life to speak to him, in the tenderest manner con- 
juring him to let her live, and not sink himself in perdition 
here, and hereafter, by her death! In vain she prayed : he gave 
her a thousand wounds, and fled when he found her convulsed 
by nature’s last throbs, to a little lodge he had in the country, 
about twenty miles from Dublin. 

His victiin, however, lived to disclose the sad circumstances 
of her death to her terrified maid, by whose representations 
the magistrates dispatched one John Mansel, a constable, a 
bold and strong man, in search of the murderer. Mansel soon 
discovered the place of his retreat, and, armed with a case of 
pistols and a hanger, watched about the lodge, with determined 
verseverance. He long watched in vain, for Orlando lived by 

Primself well-secured by strong bolts and bars; aud only went 
out now and then to a public-house, in the master of which he 
could confide. Near this house, at break of day, Mansel at 
length found the offender, and on his refusing to be made 4 
prisover, and cocking a pistol to defend himself, Mansel pre- 
sented his picce. Both fired at once, and both fell! Orlando 
was 
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was shot in the heart, and the officer of justice in the brain. 
« They were both brought (says the author of the Tatler) to 
Dublin, on one of the little low-backed cars there used, and I fol- 
lowed the car from the beginning of James's street, the outside 
the city, all through the town. Orlando’s head hung dangling 
near the ground, with the face upwards, and his torn bloody 
breast bare. Of all the faces of the dead which I have con- 
templated, none ever looked like his. ‘There was an anxiety, a 
rage, a horror, a remorse in it, that no pen nor pencil could de- 


scribe.” 
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A Copy of the Terrier of the Glebe and Vicarage of Awlis- 
combe, €2c. made pursuant to the Orders and Directions of 
the Right Rev. Father in God, Stephen, by Divine Permis- 


sion, Lord Bishop of Exon. 


gH vicarage-house is built with mud and earthen walls, 
and covered with thatch, containing four chambers, a 
kitchen, parlour, hall, and four small ground-rooms, floored 
with earth, but not ceiled, consisting of about two bays of 
building ; the barn, and stable adjoining, consist of about two 
bays of building, built with mud walls, and covered with 
thatch. : 

The glebe contains, by estimation, thirty acres; the particu- 
lars whereof areas follow, viz. six fields of arable land, contain- 
ing sixtcen acres, called by the name of Park’s Two Fields, 
containing seven acres, called Rufflands ; one field, containing 
two acres, called Fishel Pit; another, containing one acre and 
an half, called Mouseland ; another, containing three quarters 
of an acre, adjoining to Breach meadow, and a small plot of 
ground, in common with the Rev. Mr. Drake’s; one meadow, 
containing one acre and an half, called Foxhill; another con- 
taining three quarters of an acre, called Woodcrofts. The or- 
chard, garden, and homestal, contain half an acre; the orchard 
and homestal, fenced with an hedge, and the garden with an 
earthen wall. There are some old trees remaining on the glebe, 
fit for nothing but gates and posts, and some saplings, which 
are but of a small value. 

The surplice fees are according to the inclination of the peo- 
ple, and Easter offerings are two-pence for every person that is 
above the age of sixteen. 
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The meadows belonging to the Right Hon. Lord Peter,* are 
exempted from paying tithe, in lieu of which the meadow be- 
fore mentioned, called Woodcrofts, was given by his predeces- 
sors; and the meadows belonging to Roger ‘Tuckfield, Esq. 
are likewise exempted from paying tithe, in lieu of which the 
meadow, called Foxhill, before mentioned, was given by. his 
predecessors. 

The use and manner of paying tithe are as follow, viz. for 
every cow giving milk fourpence ; for every calf fourpence ; 
for the foal of every mare a penny ; for every hogshead of ci- 
der four-pence ; for every herb garden a penny ; tor every acre 
mown four-pence ; for every lamb four-pence ; for every fleece 
of wool two-pence; and for every pig two-pence ; a hearth a 

enny ; hovey and geese in kind. 

The utensils are as follow, viz. two Common-prayer books ; 
a large Bible ; a book of howilies; a surplice and hood ; a font 
of stone; a’communion table ; a carpet; a white linen table- 
cloth and napkin ; a silver bow! that weighs twelve ounces and 
an half, without any inscription; a tin tankard, bason, and 
plate; a velvet cushion; a bier; a black cloth; two chests; 
five bells ; and a clock. 

The church and church-yard are repaired by the churchwar- 
dens, at the expence of the parish; and the chaacel is re- 
paired at the expence of the impropriator. 

The clerk is paid at this time, by the appointment of the pa- 
rish, 2]. 12s. a year, and the sextou LL. 3s. 

Rocer Martyn, Vicar of Awliscombe, 
Jounn Fry, j 

1728 > Churchwardens. 
Tuo. SHEPHERD, § 


The principal Inhabitants of the Parish. 


John Fry, gent. William Pring, 
William Fry, Daniel Pring, 
John Husey, Thomas Bampfield, 
Josias Husey, Daniel Pring. 


Roger Bishop, 


* Petre. 
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ORIGIN of the GAME of CHESS. 








Young and mighty monarch of India was remarkable for 

“X% a certain ferocity, a certain haughtiness, which threatened 
destruction both to himself and to his subjects. It was in vain 
to represent to him, that all the strengh, all the power of a so- 
yereigu, depend upon the love of his subjects: every remon- 
strance 
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strance of this kind was the certain forerunner of a.cruel death 
to the author of it. 

At length a certain brahman, in the view of inculcating to 
him this truth, without exposing himself to the same danger, 
contrived the game of chess; in which the king, though the 
most important of all the mea, is yet unable to attack iis ene- 
mies, or even todefend himself from them, without the assis- 
tarfce of his subjects. Strack with this useful lesson, the mo- 
narch presently relinquished his former conduct, and thereby 
prevented much impending mischief. In order to evince his 
gratitude, he left it to the -brahman to name his reward; and 
he desired to have as many graias of corn as every chest in the 
exchequer would hold, each grain to be multiplied sixty-four 
times progressively. The king readily promised to grant all 
his demand. Upon calculation, however, it was found that 
not all the treasure, not ail the Comiaions of his majesty were 
sufficient to fulfil his engagement. On this, the philosopher 
took occasion to represent to his sovereiga, of what importance 
itis to kings to remain constantiy apon their guard against those 
who surround them ; and what danger there is, lest their best 
intentions should be abused. 





On the MIDDLE RANKS of SOCIETY. 
[From Mrs. West’s Letters to a Young Lady.] 


THE levity and dissipation of the middle ranks are the sin- 

gular and alarming characteristics of the present times. 
A dissolute sensual nobility is no novelty. It is also upon re- 
cord, that the lower orders in these kingdoms have been dissa- 
tisfied, clamourous, negligent of their proper duties, and in- 
clined to assume political supremacy. But the middle classes, 
where temperance, diligence, and propriety used to reside, the 
favourite abode of rectitude, good sense, and sound piety, 
have undergone a change within the last fifty years which must 
startle every considerate mind ; so far as it relates to women, 
either as to the cause or the cure, it presents a topic demanding 
our close attention. 

Though the effects of commercial prosperity are in some de- 
gree generally diffused over the nation, it has principally af- 
fected the intermediate orders. Successful adventure, profes- 
sional skill, patient diligence, or laborious industry, often bring 
a rapid increase of wealth to familics that have uot, either by 
habit or education, been taught the proper use of it. The first 
blessing which fortune seems to offer .to an ill-regulated or ill- 
informed mind is self-enjoyment, the second 1s distinction ; 
hence arise luxurious modes of living, and absurd exhibitions 
ol 
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of grandeur. _[t would be well if the consequences of these er- 
rors were limited to what inevitably follows extreme indul- 
gence, I mean disease and contempt; but the effects are rarely 
confined to the faulty individual. The gains of successful 
adventure are soon lost by a reverse of fortune ; the savings of 
diligence and industry cannot supply the waste of carelessness 
and indolence ; the profits of the professional man die with 
him, and nothing remains to his family but the hoard which 
frugality reserved in the hour of prosperity. Yet if people:so 
circumstanced will vie in expence with hereditary wealth, what 
must be the consequence? what indeed, but that which we 
hourly see, in bankruptcies, suicides, helpless widows, and des- 
titute orphans, in every species of nefarious fraud, extortion, 
and swindling imposition ; we must also add, that the ruin 
caused by this rage for luxury and show, is visible in the mad- 
ness of gaming-houses, and in the licentious haunts of prosti- 
tution. 

Would to Heaven our sex could be vindicated from -the 
heavy censure that must fall upon those who, to purchase the 
eclat of afew years, not the happiness of an hour, involve them- 
selves and families in destruction ! An impartial review of living 
manners compels me to confess, that we are in this point often 
more culpable than ovr weakly indulgent partners. It is Eve 
who again intreats Adam to eat the forbidden fruit; he takes 
it,and is undone. Men in this rank of life have generally less 
taste than women; they are amused by their business through 
the day, and at its weary close they would generally be con- 
tented with the relaxation which their own families afforded, if 
those families were social, domestic, cheerful, and desirous to 
promote their amusement. But since the potent decree of 
fashion determined it to be unfit for the wife of a man in repu- 
table circumstances to employ herself in domestic arrange- 
ments, or useful needle-work, time has proved a severe bur- 
den to sy who are destitute of inclination for literature. 

To relieve themselves from a load, the weight of which they 
are too proud to acknowledge, they have felt obliged to mingle 
with what is called the world. Did any of these adveniurous 
dames consider the heavy services which this association re- 
quires, did they fairly rate the fatigue, the perplexity, the sla- 
very of being very genieel upon a limited scale, they would 
think it better to preier a plain system of social comfort, even 
at the expense of that ridicule which, | lament to say, such a 
deviation from refinement would incur. Yet, when there is no 
housekeeper in the spice-room, nor butler at the sideboard, an 
elegant entertainment occasions more labour and perplexity to 
the mistress of the house, than slic she would undergo by a re- 
gular performance of services highly beneficial and _praise- 
worthy, What apxiety is there that every part of the splendid 
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repast should be properly selected, well-dressed, and served in 
style! What care to keep the every-day garb ot family econo- 
mies out of sight, and to convince the guests that this is the 
usual style of living; though, if they credit the report, it must 
only confirm their suspicion that their hostess is actually insane. 
What blushing confusion do these demi-fashionists discover, if 
detected in any employment that seems to indicate a little re- 
maining regard for prudence and economy ! What irregularity 
and inconvenience must the family experience during the days 
immediately preceding the gala! what irritation of temper, 
what neglect of children, what disregard of religious and social 
offices! And for what is all this sacrifice? to procure the ho- 
nour of being talked of, for happiness, or even comfort, are 
rarely expected at such entertainments. Notwithstanding all 
due preparation, something goes wrong, either in the dinner or 
the company. The face of the inviter displays mortification 
instead of exultation ; and the invited disguise the sneer of ri- 
dicule, under the fixed simper of affected politeness. Nor let 
the giver of the feast complain of disappointment. She aimed 
not to please, but to dazzle; not to gratify her guests by the 
cheerful hilarity of her table, but to announce her own supe- 
riority in taste or in expense. When the hospitable hostess 
spreads her plain but plentiful board for friendship and kindred, 
for those whom she loves or respects, those whom she seeks to 
oblige, or those to whom she wishes to acknowledge obligation, 
where vanity and self are kept out of sight, and real genero- 
sity seeks no higher praise than that of giving a sufficient and 
comfortable repast, with a pleasant welcome, a fastidious obser- 
vance of any accidental mistake, or trivial error, might be justly 
called ill-nature and ingratitude; but when osteptation sum- 
mous her myrmidons to behold the triumph, let ridicule join 
the party, and proclaim the defeat. 

But this insatiable monster, a rage for distinction, is not con- 
tent with spoiling the comforts of the cheerful regale; luxury 
has invented a prodigious number of accommodations in the 
department of moveables; and the mistress of a tiny villa at 
Hackney, or a still more tiny drawing-room iu Crutched-friars, 
only waits to know if her grace has placed them in her baroniai 
residence, to pronounce that they are comforts without which 
no soul can exist. Hence it becomes au undertaking of ng 
little skill, to conduct one’s person through an apartment twelve 
feet square, furnished in siy/e by a lady of taste, without any 
injury to ourselves, or to the fauteuils, candelabras, consoleta- 
bies, jardiniers, chiffoniers, &c. Should we, at entering the 
apartincnt, escape the work-boxes, foot-siools, aud cushions tor 


lap-dogs, our debut may still be celebrated by the overthrow of 
half a dozen top-gallant screeus, as many perfume jars, or even 


by the total demolition of a glass cabinet stuck full of stuffed 
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monsters. By an inadvertent remove of our chair backwards, 
we may thrast.it through the paper frame of the book-stand, 
or the pyramidal flower-basket ; and our nearer approach to 
the fire is barricadded by nodding mandarines and branching 
justres. It is weil, if the height of apartment permits us to 
glide secure under the impending danger of crystal lamps, 
chandeliers, and gilt bird-cages inhabited by screaming cana- 
ries. An attempt to walk would be too presumptious, amidst 
the opposition of a host of working tables, sofas, rout-chairs, and 
ottomans. To return from a visit of this description without 
having committed or suffered any depredation, is an event almost 
similar to the famous expedition of the Argonauts. The fair 
mistress, indeed, generally officiates as pilot ; and by observing 
how she folds and unfarls her redundant train, and enlarges or 
contracts the waving of her plumes, one may practise the dila- 
ting or diminishing graces according to the most exact rules of 
geometrical proportion ; happy if we can steal a moment from 
the circumspection that our arduous situation requires, to ad- 
mire the quantity of pretty things which are collected together, 
and inquire if they are really of any use. 


— 





LA PLATA and PARAGUAY. 


fies conquest of Buenos Ayres by a force apparently so in- 
adequate to the extent and importance of such an at- 
chievement, naturally excites our admiration, while it claims 
from us some account of the fertile and immense country so 
happily annexed to the British empire. 

Paraguay and La Plata, according to the most correct and 
authentic Spanish writers, is 1500 miles in length, and 1000 in 
breadth, and is situated between the latitudes of 12. and 37. 
south, and 50. and 75. west longitude, containing at the least 
compatation 1,000,000 of square miles. Buenos Ayres, the 
capital of the province of that name, lies in 40. 35. S. lat. and 
57. 54. west longitude. The province is generally termed the 
southern division of the vice-royalty of La Plata, &e. 

The advantages that may result to the British empire from 
the possession of this province are incalculable. The immense 
river La Plata is navigable at a considerable distanee from the 
sea, and the bays and lakes afford a wonderful facility to foreign 
and inland commerce. There is one lake called Cascaroes, 
more than 100 miles in leneth, a great part of whichis naviga= 
ble. ‘The barbarous and contracted policy of the Spaniards 
has induced them to suppress all accounts of the interior of 
this immense province ; but in British hands its physical and 
moral advantages will soon be made manifest to the world. It 
opens the fairest prospect to commercial enterprize, which, 
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stimulated by British capital, will receive new energies, and 
open new channeis for speculation. Its contiguity to Para- 
guay, Peru, and Chili, gives it such geographical advantages, 
and the salubrity of its “china ite tends to render it so valeable to 
us asa refreshing port, that it bids fair to consolidate the Bri- 
tish power in both hemispheres. The population of the pro- 
vince is very considerable, and its. produce, of very prime qua- 
lity, may be imported into Great Britain on terms that will en- 
rich the odinia as well as the British adventurer. The sugar, 
cotton, indigo, drugs, Peruvian bark, and cochineal, afford 
freights for some thousand tons of British shipping, and there 
isno doubt that when the interior is explored botanical disco- 
veries may be made of the most salutary nature. 

Hitherto the barbarous policy of the Spaniards has induced 
them to destroy what they could not export, to the great impo- 
verishment of the planter, and depreciation of commerce, but 
in British hands every man will derive those benefits which the 
God of nature has blessed him with, aud unless the spirit and 
enterprize of Englishmen become paralysed (of which there is 
little danger) we may soon be enabled to convince its natives that 
the day the British arms subjugated their province was the 
epoch of their incipient prosperity. 





“« THE MISERIES OF HUMAN LIFE.” 


Under that title, a very popular publication has lately appeared, 
in which Mr. Testy and a Mr. Sensitive, the principal cha- 
racters, in several meetings, compare their notes of observa- 
tion on the various “ Miseries of Human Life.” These mi- 
series, contrasted with the real woes that wretches feel, must 
be acknowleded to be chiefly imaginary; but they are such 
which very few have not experienced. From this work we 
have selected the following article. 


G ETTING up early in a cold gloomy morning (quite enough 
x already, you'll say ; but that’s not half of it)—getting up 
eatly ina cold gloomy morning, [ say, and on runaing down 
iuto the breakfast. room for warmth and comfort, finding chai TS, 
tables, shovel, poker, tongs, and fender, huddled into the 2 nid 
dle of the room—dust flying in all directions—carpet tossed 
backwards—floor newly ‘washed—windows wide open—bees- 
wax, brush, and rubber, in one corner—brooms, mops, and 
pails, i in another—and a dingy drab on her knees, before an 
empty grate. 

In lathering your face, before shaving, very early in the 
morning, while still half a-slee ep—gaping so suddenly, as to slap 
Vol. 46. OA the 
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the full brush into your mouth—so much for the benefit of 


early rising. 

Having | to pass the maid as she is scowering the Stairs; to 
which I iutended. to add—seeing, hearing, or guessing, any 
thing at all of the matter, when washing and drying are going 
on in the house: or, what is worse still, having to dack and 
flap your way through lines, or rather lanes, of clammy clothes, 
just bung out to dry. 

Gr inding coals or r cinder 3 into the carpet, in turning upon your 
heel ; then, after stooping, in a frenzy, to pick up the filthy frag- 
ments, and at last walking away satisfied that you have done 
SO, crushing tresh pareels of them in other paris ; and so on for 

an hour. 

Attempting to light a eandle, with its short wick so effec. 
tually crushed dewa and beried into the body of the tallow, 
that it canot be set up ; while, in stooping it to the flame of 
another candle, you only keep melting the grease in a stream 
over the table and car pet: w hen you have, at length, caught a 
precarious glimmer, it is extingnished as S001 as you have crept 
to the doer, or what is worse, to the stairs, “ nescius aurea fal- 
dacis!” his. three or four times over. At last, to be aah the 
wick attains its proper length ; but, fair and sottly !—this ad- 
vantage is purchased at the “exorbitant price of seeing the well 
of tallow overflow its sides, and pour down a bumper into the 
socket. 

While you are confined to your bed by sickness—ethe hu- 
mours.of a hired NUNS ; who, among other attractions likes 
“ a drap of comfort,’—leaves your door wide open—stain ps 
about the chamber like a horse in a boat—slops you, as you lie, 
with scalding possets—aitacks the fire, instead of courting it 
—falls into a dead sleep the moment before you want her, and 
then snores you down W.s'n you call to her—wakes you at the 
wrong hour to take your physic, and then gives youa dose of 
aque o-fortia for a composing draught ! 

Having one of your double teeth drawn—by instalments. 

Ju reading a mew and interesting book, being reduced to 
make a paper-knife of your finger. 

A coach-window-glass, that will not be put up when it is 
down ; nor down when it is up. 

Treading on a beau- trap: or, as you walk forth, freshly and 
sprucely dressed, receiving in full, at a sharp turning, the filthy 
flirtings of a we il-twirled mop. 

Labouring in vain to disentang le your medicine-scales ; till, 
afier fretting, twisting, and twirling, for half the morning, to 
no purpose, you are, at last, obliged to weigh your dose (tartar 
emetic, or James's powders) as you can, with all the strings in a 
gordian kuot—one scale topsy turvy, and the other turvy-topsy. 
And this, whea 
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“ If thou ¢ak’st more or less, be it but so muchi 
As makes it light, or heavy, in the substance, 
Or the division, of the twentieth part 

Of one poor scruple—nay, if the scale turn, 
But in the estimation of a hair, 

Thou diest !” 


When in the gout—receiving the ruinous salutation of a mus- 
cular friend, (a sea captain) who, seizing your hand in the first 
transports of a sudden meeting, affectionately crumbles your 
chalky knuckles with the gripe of a grappling-iron ; and then, 
further confirms his regard for you, by greeting your tender- 
est toe with the stamp of a charger. 

Hearing that vour lottery-ticket is drawn a blank, just as you 
have snugly tiled in your castles inthe air. 
After having been promised what you expect will be the | 
panted portrait of a friend-—-receiving instead of it, nothing 
more substantial than a black shade, en profile: on its entrance, 

I involuntarily exclaimed— 


————* Hence, horrible shadow ! 
“ Unreal mockery, hence !” 


Testy— Yes, yes—I have gone through it more than once ; 
though, perhaps, [ don’t take it quite so patiently as you may : 
for my part, whenever they send me their si/houettes, or what do 
they call them, I chuck them out of the window, as soon as 
they come into the roon— 


* Come like shadows ?—so depart !” 


is my address to the little blackamoors. 

_ Eagerly breaking open a letter, which, from the superserip- 
tion, you. conclude to be from a dear and long-absent friend ; 
and then, finding it to contain nothing but a.tradesman’s long 
bill, which, moreover, you thought had been long ago dis- 
charged—but of which immediate payment is demanded in 
a very valiant letter, inclosing the account: cash extremcly 
low. 

Being called in as an umpire in a matrimonial quarrel—which 
leaves you the choice of splitting on one of the six following 
rocks, viz. 

l. That of remaining silent—for which both parties hate you ; 
each supposing that you secretly favour the other. 

2. That of pronouncing that both are in the wrong—for which 
you are, obviously, hated by both. 

3. That of insmuating that both may be in the right—hated, 
again, on both sides; each being more enraged at your contre, 
than gratecul for your pour. 


GA 4. 
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4. That of defending the lady at the expence of the gentleman 
—still hated by both; by her, for attacking her caro sposo, 
whom she will suffer no one to despise but herself ; by him, for 
siding with the enemy. 

5. That of defending the gentleman at the expense of the lady 
—this case is, inversely, the same with the last. 

6. That of endeavouring to make peace, by treating the matter 
“ en badinage’—tor which both are far too much in earnest, as 
well as fir too eager for victory, not to hate you most of all. 
The best course, perhaps, if you cannot steal away, is to be taken 
with a sudden and violent fit of the tooth-ache, which may last 
ad libitum. ’ 





DEATH of Mr. FOX. 





To Mr. Meyter, the Epitror of the Barn Heratp. 


Barratt’s Library, Bath, 
Sir Se nt. 18, 1800. 
, } 


oie death of Mr. Fox, at this momentous crisis, has been 
deeply, and I believe [ may say, universally deplored. Men 
of all parties, even those who were long politically opposed to 
that gentleman, unite in lamenting an event which has deprived 
us of so able a statesinan, at a time when transcendant abili- 
ties are acknowledged to be necessary in those to whose hands 
the helm of state is committed ; and this feeling has added to 
that laudable curiosity which incites the human mind at all 
times to enter, as it were, into the chamber of the departing 
great, and contemplate the last moments of those who have 
lived to fame. ‘The newspapers of the day have, I see, done 
somewhat towards satisfying this curiosity. They have detailed 
to-us the progress of Mr. Fox’s disorder, and exhibited a me- 
Jancholy picture of an enfeebled frame struggling against a 
mortal disease: they have also attempted to describe the awful 
scene by which this struggle was terminated: they have told 
us of the firmness with which Mr. Fox received the intimation 
of its arrival from his physician ; and have recorded the attention 
of his nephew, and the grief of his friends. One piece of in- 
formation, however, which must be beyond all comparison the 
most interesting to every religious man, who either revered Mr. 
Fox as a patriot, admired bimas aman of talents, or loved him 
as a friend, they have wholly omitted. This it is my present 
purpose to supply; | have high authority for asserting that 
Mr. Fox died not only with: the firmness of a great man, but 
with the resignation of a Christian. His mind during his last 
hours was alive toa sense of religion; he sought for consola- 
tion 
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tion in devotion ; he was attended bya clergyman, to whom he 
professed that his hopes were rested oa that rock which cannot 
be moved; and with whom he joined in fervent -prayer, for 
acceptance through that Saviour in whom he trusted—MAy¥ 
HIS PRAYERS BE HEARD! 

I do not profess myself, Sir, to have been an enthusiastic 
admirer, or a political partizan of Mr. Fox; bat [am ready to 
allow that he was oxe of the most distinguished men of his day, 
and | know he was looked up to by many as the greatest. 1 
rejoice, therefore, in knowing that such a man died as a Chris- 
tian ought to die. I rejoice on his own account, for he is gone 
where that alone can availhim. But [ rejoice also for the sake 
of religion, which is always benefited when those who are ho- 
noured and admired among men, are seen following in her 
train. And I most sincerely hope, that those who have called 
themselves the friends of Mr. Fox, and have ever held him 
up as their favourite model, will think no part of bis conduct 
more worthy their imitation that that devotion which marked 
his end. 

I am, Sir, your’s 


” CHRISTIANUS. 





Account of the Island of Capri, which was captured by the 
British Arms, under the gallant Sir Sidney Smith, May 12, 
1806, 


nean, situate about three Italian miles from the coast of 


Naples, and is about eight miles in circumference, It is ex- 
tremely mountainous, insomuch that its coasts are almost inac- 
cessibie, yet some parts of it are very tertile. On the eastern 
summit of the island are cliffs of stupendous altitude, which 
overhang the channel, that sep rates it from Cape Campanella, 
anciently called Promonthorium Atheneum, or Minerva. Ca- 
pri is fainous in history as a place frequently visited by the 
Emperor Augustus, both for health and recreation. It is also 
celebrated for being the retreat of Tiberius, who in this island 
gave himself up to indolence, intemperance, aad the most gross 
debaucheries. On the site of his summer palace now stands 
the hermitage of Santa Maria, commanding a most enchant- 
ing prospect; and in order to vary his pleasures, and to enjoy ~ 
the advantages as well as to avoid the inconveniences of each re 


Big rine, anciently Capreoe, is an island of the Mediterra- 


‘volving season, Tiberius built twelve villas in different situa- 


tions, dedicated to the twelve gods, of some of which the ruins 
are still to be seen. 


At 
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At the palace of La Marina, Tiberius had a winter residénce ; 
where columns and other fragments of architecture, scattered 
on the land, remain as memorials of its splendour. A semicir- 
ele recess of net-work, the opus reticulatum of Vitruvius, raised 
against the cliff, seems to have been a part of the theatre, and 
hie conduit, that supplied the palace with water still remains. 
The ruins stretch far into the sea, which has now resumed the 
territory from which it had formerly been expelled by terraces 
and piers. Here the soil is extremely rich, and composed of 
divers layers, a deep stratum of good mould covering a yellow 
bole, and under which is found a stone similar to the iufa of 
the volcanic hills round Naples. The palace was built with 
this stone, but in the abutments and black walls are inserted 
large pieces of lava, in a rough state of torrefaction, like that 
of the crust of Vesuvian streams when cooled; yet the upper 
socks of C wipri are u tiversally calcareous, and homogeneal with 
the strata of the Sorrentine Mountains, of which they appear 
to have been a part ’till split asunder, and cast off by an earth- 
quake thai buried the intermediate grounds in the sea. These 
lower tracts in Capri have prob. bly been thrown up by fire in 
the midst of lime stone mountains, in the same manner as the 
plain of Sorrento. 

The odiuin attached to the memory of Tiberius proved fatal 
to this his favourite abode; for scarcely was bis death pro- 
claimed at Rome, but the senate, in detestation of the beastly 
vices. of the emperor, issued orders for the demolition of every 
fabric he had raised on the island ; and, by way of punishment, 
converted it intoa state prison. To its inhospitable rocks were 
banished the wife and sister of Commodus, and soon afier they 
became stained with the blood of those females. 

In the middle ages, Capri became an appendage of the Amal- 
fitan republic, and after the downfall of that state, it belonged 
to the duchy of Naples. About a stone’s throw from the south 
side of this island are two or three pointed rocks, the “ Sco- 
puli Sirenum,” mentioned by Virgil and Ovid in their descrip- 
tion of the voyage of Eneas. 

Dion Cassius says, that this island was wild and barren be- 
fore the Cesars’ took it under their protection ; at this day a 
large portion of its surface is impracticable to be cultivated, but 
every spot that will admit the hoe, is industriously tilled and 
richly laden with the choicest produc tions of agriculture. The 
_ prineipal town bears the same name with the island, and is 
seated in a narrow, low, but delightful and fertile spot ‘of land, 
between two rugged eminenecs , which form the extremities of 
the island, and appear at a distane e, by its cupolas and build- 
ings, to be a-considerable place, but on a nearer approach, it 
dwindles into a village. Lt is the see of a bishop. 

Capri 
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Capri abounds so much with various birds of passage, and 
more espccially with quails, that the greater part of the income 
of the bishop arises from the taking of these, and hurting other 
game, and the island has been sometimes denominated “ The 
Bishoprick of Quails.” Swinburne, in his travels, inforins us, 
that even in bad years the number of quails caught in this 
island amounts to 12,000, and in good years to more than 
60,000. ‘This author has the following observation relating to 
Capri —* This isle re-unites such a variety of beauties and 
advantages that it is matter of wonder why so few of our mi- 
santhropic countrymen resort to it; a man of an indolent phi- 
losopic cast would here be suited with a scene for meditation 
and solitary enjoyments ; the temperature of the air and the 
excellence of the fruits would secure his health; and the de- 
lightful scenery around him would dispel his cares, and give an 
even cheerful flow to his spirits:” 





ECCENTRICITY of SEAMEN. 


T the last fair held at Edmonton, in Middlesex, a party of 
4 seamen, who arrived a short time since in the East India 
icet, having taken seats within a slight-of-hand booth, to wit- 
ness astonishing tricks, one of them was asked by the cunaing 
man for half a crown, which Jack rather reluctantly lent him. 
The piece of coinage was then put in a box, and locked se- 
curely within several other boxes, after which it could not be 
found. The sailor and his companious being pretty fresh, ima- 
gined the showman wanted to make prize of the sot, and the 
tar to whom the money belonged, exclaimed,—* Mr. Conjurer, 
none of your half laughs and purser’s grins, bring back my 
half-crown from the devil, your helpmate, or blister me if 1 
dou’t darken your top-lights.”. The threat was immediately 
carried inte execution: the sailor sprung to the neeromancer's 
table, and before he could explain or invoke the aid of his Pan- 
demonium friends, dealt him a broadside which laid him pros- 
trate. The cries of the fallen magician soon brought a phalanx 
of grotesque assistants, who cominenced a combat with the 
tar and his associates. The latter stood their ground like sons 
of Neptune, until the magi, soundly beaten, retreated for a re- 
inforcement of constables, but before the desired succour could 
arrive, the sailors demolished the booth, trampled upon the 
books of Zoroaster, destroyed the wonderful cap of knowledge, 
philosophical experiments, cups and balls, and the whoie appa- 
ratus of fraud and deception. ‘They then sallied out in tr- 
umph among the spectators, maintained a running fight with 
the peace officers, and effected their escape. 


6 THE 


- 
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THE UNFORTUNATE VENTRILOQUIST. 


Young mav, named Comte, a native of Geneva, and who 
is celebrated for his talents as a ventriloquist, being on 
the 12th of August last in the neighbourhood of Friburgh, 
went into a village public house to dine. After he had finished 
his repast, he took a fancy to display his singular powers, and 
itched his voice in a staircase witich led to the cellar. The 
Eadlady was greatly alarmed, believing tbat a robber was con- 
cealed in the house, She called for help, and about a dozen 
men, armed with a bludgeons, at different times went down to 
the cellar, vowing vengeauce against the robber. They searched 
every corier, but to their great astonishment could find nobody. 
M. Comte, wishing to remove the terror which began to pre- 
yail among thei, told them that he had caused the voice to re- 
sound from the cellar, and was proceeding to explain the mat- 
ter to them, but the peasants interrupted him, and a stout fellow 
seizing him by the collar, said, “ So, so, you know what it is; 
you shall come along then, and shew us this man who is be- 
flow stairs, or we will put you to death.” £ ‘Aye, kill him,” ex- 
claimed the rest, “ he is a sorcerer.” They immediately fell 
upon the poor ventriloquist with their cudgels. He suppli- 
cated them on his knees to pause, and said he would explain 
every thing. 

Having obtained a moment’s suspension of their fury, he 
thought that the best way to miake them understand him 
would be to shew them that the same sounds might seem to 
proceed from another place; he therefore pitched his voice in 
a cupboard. - This, however, was no sooner done than he re- 
ceived a fresh shower of blows, while some of his assailants 
went to light some logs of wood in a field, in order to make a 
fire, at which they threatened to roast him tor a wizzard. They 
would, without doubt, have put this threat in execution, had 
not some travellers happened to pass, who succeeded in rescu- 
ing M. Comte from bis persecutors. He at last got safely to 
Friburgh, covered with blood and wounds, but vowing never 
more to exhibit his art among rustics. 





LOCAL ATTACHMENT. 


» Cannot quit England,” says Mr. Carr, on commencing 
the narrative of his Northern Summer, (1804) or Travels 
round the Baltic, “ without casting a lingering look upon my 
favourite little town of Totnes, where, as a characteristic, fa- 
mily-alliances are so carefully preserved, that one death gene- 
rally stains bali the town black ; and where nature has so united 
the charms of enlighteued society to those of romantic scenery, 
9 that 
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that had a certain wit but tasted of the former, he would have 
spared the whole county in which it stands, and would not 
have answered, when requested to declare his opinion of the 
good people of Devon, that the farther he travelled westward, 
the more persuaded he was that the wise men came from the 
east.” 





SUMMER AMUSEMENT. 


N one of the warmest afternoons which has been expe- 

rienced this season, two persons in the neighbourhood of 
Whitehaven agreed to run their ponies for a guinea. One of 
them lost of course; and being, as it happens sometimes in 
such cases, dissatisfied with what had passed, he proposed to 
wrestie with the winner for the same sum. This was con- 
sented to, and he lost again. More dissatisfied than ever,he 
challenged his competitor to fight him! Thiis proposition was 
likewise accepted, and after a tolerable good beating,he de- 
clared himself—perfectly satisfied. 





JUDICIAL ASTROLOGY. 


- 


| HEN Louis the teenth, king of France, was attacked 
with his final malady, Madame du Barri, the ascendant 
of his court, was compelled to retire from Versailles. She then 
found occasion to recollect the almanack of the city of Liege, 
the “ Francis Moore” of the continent, which had created in 
her great uneasiness of mind, and of which she had endea- 
voured to suppress all the current copies. For, amongst its’ 
rédictions for April, 1774, was the following: “ A lady in the 
highest favour will act her last part. 

Madame Du Barri frequently said,“ I wish that this odious 
month of April were over!” According, however, to the prog- 
nostication of the almanack, the favourite then acted “ her 
last part ;” for the king died in May, 1774. 





Answer, by a Miner of Polgooth Mine, near St. Austle, to 
R. Maffett's Question, inserted May 19. 


UCLID, in his elements of geometry, has plainly demon- 

strated, that the rectangle under the whole line, and the 
lower segment, is equal to the square of the greater segment. 
Now put a=150, the whole line, and x== the greater segment, 
then a—x== the lesser segment: hence this equation, a°—a 
X==xx,and x==92.7, &c. and a—x==57.3, &c. the two parts 
— Q. E. D. 

ol. 46. 6B Answer, 
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Answer, by. J. Badcock, of Mousekole,.to R. Trewavas’s Enigma, inserted July 14, 


HEN summet’s in her smiling train, 


Th’ COCK-CHAFER’s seen upon the plain. 








ee 


Answer, by T, Pitman, of Child Oheford, to E. S.’s Charade, inserted July 28, 


HERE’s not a doubt. Sir, to be made 
But WARFARE answers your charade. 


El] The like answers have been received from William Varcoe, of Meva- 
gissey; J. A. Dyer, cf: Taunton; P. C, of Dean Prior; J. Lewis, of Poole; 

- Woodman, jun. of North Curry; W. D. Champion, of Bridgewater; 

homas Coumbe, of St. Gérman’s; W. Bickham, of Ashburton; Rusticus, o 
Awliscombe; J. Matthews, and) J. Jarvis, of Dartmouth; J. Whittle, of Up- 
way; J. Whitnell, of Ashcot; T. Scadding, of Wellington; J. T. Symons, 
W. Commins, J. S. and H. Stoneman, of Exeter; J. Badcock, of Mouse- 
hole; and W. D. of Bristol. 








Answer, by J. §. of Exeter, to J. Ryan's Rebus, inserted Auguft 4. 


OUR initials, Sir, when right combin’d, 
A CHAIR is quickly brought to mind ; 
Expunge the C, you will declare, 
The covering-of your head, the HAIR: 
Expunge again, you’ll clearly view, 
The clement is AIR adicu. 


t§+ We have received: the like answer from Henry Stoneman, J.T. Sy- 
mons, and William Commins, of Exeter; W.O.Champion, of Bridgewater ; 
Jobn Woodman, junior,ot North Curry; J. Whittle,of Upway ; W. Cross, 
aod W. D. of Bristol; T. Clarke, and IT’. Scadding, of Wellington; John 
Salter, of Broadhembury; Sophia, of Modbury; B. Belcher, of East-Stone- 
house; Castor, of Marazion; J. Whitnell, of Ashcor; Rusticus, of Awlis. 
combe; |]. Lewis, of Poole; | Howell, of Bridport; W. Varcoe, of Meva- 
gissey; RK. Gidley, and P. Codd, of Dean Prior; J. A. Dyer, of Taunton; 
J. Badcock, of Mouschole; and T. Pitman, of Child Okeford. 


<oate 





A REBUS, by 7. A. Dyer, of Taunton. 


, EVERSE the habitations of the poor, 
And to it join a royal appellation; 
A kind of garment then you will explore, _ 
Worn by most people in the British nation. 





ee — 


A CHARADE, by 7. Badcock, of Mousehole. 


Y first, like time, doth swiftly fly; 
fy second doth the shepherd cheer ; 
My whole, if broke, I soon should die, 
Nor live to see another year. 





An ANAGRAM, éy W. Mana, of Ashburton, 


NGENIOUS youths! a foreign town 
If rightly you transpose ; 
The chief support of human life 
You'll certainly disclose, 
6° POETRY, 













































The FRENCH FLAG TRIUMPHANT; 





















































OR, 
a The ADVENTURES of JERRY SNEAK. 
ole ; 
ater; OME, valiant heroes, young and old, 
18, of C And lend an ear, while I wold 
Up- The splendid feats—yet never told, 
1Ons, Of Jerry. 
USC» Apollo, lend thine aid, and Mars, 
While I relate the bloody wars 
ror | OF this fam’d chief of Gallic tars, 
Young Jerry. 
Long had the British fleet defied 
The force of F. ance, and Spain allied 5 
But never yeta battle tried 
With Jerry. 
His flag in outer Brest unfurl’d 
He swore he’d soon convince the world 
What Gallic thunder was—when hurl’d 
By Jerry. 
Then stealing out, with care profound, 
, Sys No squadron then blockading found, 
ter ; *T was known they were in Plymouth Sound, 
ross, By Jerry, 
John This disappointment o’er, in quest 
OREe OF British squadrons in the west 
vlis. The Vev’ran sail’d—with all the rest, 
evas And Jerry. 
fon; But none were found—the time was spent 


In cruizing with a dire intent, 
Till into Martinique they went 
-_ With Jorry. 
Here long the captain could nos stay 5 
For, hearing of a fleet one day, 
In search of Cochrane ran away 
Young Jerry. 
At length the hostile fleet in view, 
The French in force were three to two, 
But who'd engageso very few? 





4 Not Jerry. 
i *© Had we,” the vet’ran hero cried, 
{ ** An equal force on either side, 
| ** A vict’ry then would be the pride 
‘ *¢ OF Jerry, 


; ** But shall I crush a weaker foe ? 
: ** St. Napoleon whispers—No; 
** My royal brother ne'er did so, 
= ** Nor Jerry.” 
Then setting sail, the captain fled, 
And soon was Cochrane far a-head 
With the victorious sguedron, led 
By Jerry. 
But, tir’d of cruising thus in vain, 
Our hero parted with disdain 
From ajl the rest—and back again 
-. Vent Jerry, 
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And.soon a fleet of twenty sail; 
This dauntless captain did assail ; 
Nor could their wooden guns avail 
*Gainst Jerrye 
No sooner he had fir’d a gun, 
Than all the fleet began to run: 
To see them fly—what glorious fun 
For Jerry. 
Six, prizes were the golden prey 
Of this most memorable day, 
When twenty vessels ran away 
From Jerry. 
But swift, the genius of my song, 
And as the Vet’ran flewalong 
Towards the port of L’Orient, 
With Jerry. 
A ship of war in sight at last, 
Seem’d gaining on the Vet’ran fast; 
** We'll try to shoot away her mast,” 
Says Jerry. 
Transporting sight! he saw ‘twas done, 
** Another vict’ry I have won; 
*€ With glory covered now I'll run,” 
: Cried Jerry. 
Safe into port the Vet’ran gor; 
Kind fortune! what a happy lot, 
Thou didst not fire a single shot 
At Jerry. 
But hark! I hear the voice of fame, 
Sounding afar the hero’s name, 
And to che vassal throng proclaim, 
** King Jerry!” 
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Ss O N_ 4G. 


Ho” long will my sorrows increase ! 
How long shall I love her in vain! 

With my hopes she has banish’d my peace, 
And treats e’en the muse with disdain, 


In the dance, at the close of the day, 
Her hand she unkindly withdrew; 
And when I stray’d sadly away, 
She refus’d e’en a simple ‘* adieu.” 


Let the false-one proceed inher arts: 
Not long for ber loss will I pine: 

She may conquer a thousand vain hearts, 
But none half so tender as mine. 


EDWIN. 





WIT DEFINED. 
oP RUE witis like a brilliant stone, 


_Dug from the Indian mine : 
Which boast two various powers at once, 
To cut as well as shine. 


Genius like that, if polish’d right, 
With the same giit abounds; 

Appearsat once both keen and bright, 

And sparkles while it wounds. 


























































